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Finishing up of the Summer Work, 






WP GREAT variety of small work | 
will now claim the attention of the | 
prudent farmer. The heavy labors 
of the summer harvest have been 
brought to a close, and it remains | 


ready for the hand of the husbandman from 
time to time: the lifting of early potatoes, the 
working up of early apples—from which you 
get the best of cider for vinegar, the sowing of divers 
seeds, the proper disposition of the melons, the laying 
down of cucumbers for pickles—which is always best 
done from the first flush bearing of the vines, the dry- 
ing of green sweet corn, berries, peaches, etc., the can- 
ning or pickling of fruits, [for mercy’s sake don’t make 
the old-fashioned plum preserves and the like, by a 
dose of which at a country tavern, we were slightly 
killed last 4th of July,] and thus by a little prudent 
foresight in this time of plenty, you can carry the 
blessings of the summer fruitage through the whole 
circle of the year. 

Besides all these light labors which demand imme- 
diate execution, the fall work begins to loom up on 
the horizon. First is the putting in of the fall wheat, 





of which we wrote more particularly in last No. 
There was something curious, after all, ‘n this last har- 
vest. The fact is, we believe that Nature is in league 
with her dependencies, and where the cunning of man | 
undertakes to circumvent the mutual understanding 
between the two, the party of the first part tips a wink | 
to the party of the second part, to be on hand at the | 
right time—earlier or later as the case may be—so that | 
when the farmer gets an extra early wheat and puts it | 
in extra early, for the purpose of cheating the rascally | 
midge of his breakfast, the rascally midge soon finds 
out the cheat, and either goes to bed earlier or takes a 
shorter nap, and so becomes an early riser too, as well 
as the wheat. This early dodge may win for a while, | 
but the midge has already gained a week upon his | 





while the price of the Good Old Ohio Cultivator, that 
tells you of all these useful facts, is only one dollar a 
year—cheaper to clubs ! 

Now is a good time to sort over the sheep flocks, 
and take out such as should be put to fatten. There 
may be ewes that have not proved good nurses of 
lambs, or do not bear a good fleece, others that are 
getting too old to be safe for winter, and others which 
for any cause should not be kept longer; these should 


all be sorted out and put upon high keeping, to be fat- 


tended for home use or for sale. The same should be 
done of cows—young cows that do not milk or breed 
well, old cows that have outlived their active useful- 
ness, etc., should now be made to go dry, and put 
upon full feed for fattening. 

This is also the right time to cut a ditch for draining 
any cat swamps or wet spots which you desire to bring 
into cultivation: these spots are the best parts of the 
farm, when once they are brought under control. At 
this time, our southern valley farmers are reserving a 
range for the winter pasture for their sheep, and the 
fine carpet of this luxuriant summer’s growth, prom- 
ises an abundant nibble, when the snows shall spread 
their protecting blanket over it. 


Tue AGRICULTURAL Farrs are near at hand, and 
never has there been so many on the tapis, or such 
spirited preparation made for them. The race is fairly 
set between the regulars and the independents — we 
hope both will win, and we are sure they will by the 
way they goin. In next No. we desire to present a 
complete list of all county and local fairs to be held in 
Ohio this season. 


CuttrvaTorR PREeMIums.—We have the Premium 
List of the Clermont Co. Society, (whose fair is to be 
held at Olive Branch, Sept. 18 to 21,) which is liber- 
ally peppered with over 100 copies of the Ohio Culti- 
vator, Gallia and Fairfield nearly 100 each, and 
Little Ottawa about half as many. Many thanks for 
all such kind expressions; and now we charge you, 
friends, that in the final settlement of your premiums, 
you see that the intent of these awards is fairly car- 
ried out, in the distribution of the Ohio Cultivator 
among your people. 


Reaper Svuit.—Obed Hussey brought suit against 


former enterprising habits, and will soon come to time | Whitely, Fassler & Co. of Springfield, O., for infringe- 
with the fastest wheat that dare grow. In some of ment of his reaper patents. A motion for injunction 
the midge infested districts of this State—for instance was heard at the U. 8. District Court in Cleveland in 
in Pickaway and Ross, we heard of many fields that July last, before Judges McLean and Wilson. The 
this year escaped the midge almost entirely, from be- court decided that Whitely & Co. had infringed Hus- 
ing later than the majority. Eternal vigilance is the | sey’s patents, and granted an injunction against them, 
price of good wheat as well as the price of liberty, as prayed for by Mr. Hussey. 
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The Cattle Disease. |calf is apparently vigorous and healthy, as are the 
aaa ‘other calves, and all the animals on the farm seem 
History or THE Disease IN Mass. to be in a healthy condition. 


_ <Atthe time of the death of the cows before 
Most of the history of the recent introduction | mentioned, they were examined by veterinary 
and spread of the disease in Mass., was submitted surgeons, who pronounced the disease pleurisy or 
to the Legislature of that State as a basis for ef- pleuro-pneumonia, and thought it caused by the 
ficient legislation, by various competent witnesses. hardships of the voyage. About the first week 
From the testimony submitted, and other sources, | jpn September, Mr. Chenery isolated his herd from 
we obtained the following : ‘all the vicinity, but since that time he has lost 
Mr. Winthrop W. Chenery, of Belmont, near twenty-six animals; the remaining thirty yet on 
Boston, had imported “Dutch” cattle several the farm are supposed to be diseased, and it was 
times from Holland, on account of their very ex-| only after several had died that he became aware 
cellent qualities. Mr. Chenery again sent an or-| of the malignant character of the disease. 
der to Schiedam in December, 1858, for cattle. | 
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: ‘ On Monday, the 16th of April last, a commis- 
In accordance with his instructions, four cows) sion appointed by the Legislature of Massachu- 


were procured from Purmerend and the Beems-| setts, to extirpate the cattle disease, with Dr. 
ter, and were duly shipped at Rotterdam, where | George Bates, a regular practising physician, and 
before shipment they had remained several days | his brother, also a physician, and several veteri- 
in stables, and at which place the disease gener-|nary surgeons of eminence, visited the herd of 
ally prevails. _ |Mr. Chenery. After making several examina- 
They were shipped in the early part of April,| tions, three animals were selected to be killed, 
1859, and arrived on the 23d of May, after a voy-| one Short-horn cow, one grade Ayrshire, and one 
age of forty-seven days. During the last twenty | grade Devon, heifers. The cow had been sick, 
days one of the cows was unable to stand, and the | but seemed to have recovered. The Ayrshire 
others were in an extremely bad condition. Two} grade had shown no symptoms, and the Devon 
of them had to be hauled out to the farm, while | grade hada slight cough, but ate well, and was 
two could yet be driven on foot. The first men- | active on foot, except for a sore knee, badly swol- 
tioned cow was killed on the 31st of May, because |jen, When killed they all gave manifest evi- 
recovery was hopeless, and the second one died dence of the disease, the Devon being very bad— 
on the 2d of June following. Mr. Chenery was) the right lung, lower part, being filled with pus. 
of opinion that bad treatment on the voyage had| After this a more thorough examination of the 
caused this condition of things, and so sued the| herd was made, when it was found that out of 
vessel for damages, but for some reason did not| thirty-four head not more than half a dozen were 
recover. | free of the disease, and among these were five 
A third cow of this importation did well seem-| bulls. On Mr. Chenery’s farm the disease was 
ingly until June 20, when she sickened and died | not confined exclusively to any particular breed, 
in ten days. The remaining one still continues| but attacked alike the full grown ox, the mature 
apparently well. On the 20th of August another) cow, and the young calf; and of the animals iost, 
Dutch cow, imported in 1852, took sick and died | five were thoroughbred Dutch, five Durham, one 
during the month, and then other animals in rapid | Ayrshire, one Guernsey, two Jerseys, five De- 
succession took sick, when the idea first obtained | yons, two natives (all that were on the farm,) and 
that the disease was the same as the “ Epizootic|the remainder were grade Dutch. The Dutch 
Pleuro-pneumonia” of Europe. From this time | cattle, however, have shown a far greater power 
every possible means was made use of to prevent of resistance to the disease than any other breed. 
the spread of the infection, such as separate pas-| We mention these facts because the farmers in 
tures, stables, and other means of isolation, and|the neighborhood consider the Dutch breed pre- 
the use of disinfecting agents, etc. /eminently superior to all the others, and fear that 
Mr. Chenery’s barn, which contains forty-two|a prejudice against the breed may arise from the 
head of cattle, is so built that the heads of the| excitement in regard to the disease. 
animals are all directed towards a small central! On the 29th of June, 1859, on the same day 
square, in which are situated the feed bins and|that Mr. Chenery’s third cow died, Mr. Curtis 
stalls for the smaller stock. The building is “e Stoddard, of North Brookfield, in Worcester 
the construction known as a “bank barn,” and in| county, and near the centre of the State, pur- 
the under and back part is situated the hog stye.| chased three Dutch calves from Mr. Chenery ; 
The water is supplied by a pump inside of the! these calves he put on board the cars to take to 
building. Ventilation is well secured, and has| Brookfield depot, some five miles from his place 
been increased since the outbreak of the disease.| of residence. On their way from the depot to his 
Among some very fine specimens of cattle, there | house, he observed one of the calves to falter, and, 





is a bull calf of fine “ Dutch” blood, which, al- 
though less than six months old, weighs over six 
hundred pounds. His dam was an extraordinary 
heifer, which weighed over three thousand pounds, 
but died of the disease shortly after it was known 
by the public to be in Mr. Chenery’s herd. This 


when it got home, appeared to be very sick.— 
Several days afterwards, Leonard Stoddard (fath- 
er of Curtis) removed the calf to his home, think- 
ing he could cure it. He took it to his own barn, 
where he kept forty head of cattle, but as it grew 
no better at the end of four days, it was returned 
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to the son. On the 23d of August, it died. Cur- 
tis Stoddard had twenty head of cattle, but he 
lost none by the infection at that time; he evi- 
dently was not aware of the nature of the disease, 
neither did he suspect that his herd was infected. 
For reasons independent of the disease, he sold 
off his herd about the first of November, or, rath- 
er, he sold eleven heifers and young animals, and 


retained nine of the most valuable ones himself. | 


These nine consisted of four oxen and five young 
cattle. The oxen he took to his father’s farm, 
three of the others he took to an uncle of his, and 
the other two he took to his father-in-law. From 
his sale, however, the eleven animals went in al- 
most as many directions; and what is very im- 
portant, without a single exception, wherever they 
went they scattered the infection, and the disease 
developed itself. In one case, says Mr. Amasa 
Walker, “more than two hundred cattle having 
been infected by one which was sold at Mr. Cur- 
tis Stoddard’s sale.” 

About two weeks after Mr. Leonard Stoddard 
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lout of the nine or Mr. Stoddard’s cattle were 
killed, and found to bC much diseased. 

Mr. C. P. Huntingdo® purchased a cow from 
L. Stoddard, and let her tun with his own herd. 
Seven of his cows and heife."s have been attacked 
by the disease, and none hae recovered. The 
disease was the severest with hs best and thrifti- 
est cattle. 

Silas I. Bigelow, whose stock 19d been ex- 
posed in the big team, (the twenty’-four yoke 
above mentioned), and by associating with the 
stock of Mr. Huntingdon, were so infeetea that 
he lost his entire herd, consisting of ten anima. * | 

Mr. M. W. Deland, whose herd consisted oi 
eighteen head, mostly working oxen, had his so 
infected by the yoke in the big team, that the 
commissioners destroyed the entire herd. The 
herd of Jonathan Pellett, consisting of twenty 
head, was infected, a large proportion lost, and the 
remainder was condemned by the commissioners. 

The disease was introduced into the herd of 


‘ 


George Harwood by working his oxen with Do- 





returned the diseased calf to his son, he observed |ane’s; into J. C. Ayre’s by a heifer purchased 
one of his own oxen very sick, so sick indeed that ‘from Harwood; into B. Dean’s by frequent con- 
in a short time it died. Two weeks later a sec-|tiguity with Bigelow’s; into John and Lewis 
ond one was taken sick and died; then a third, | Hill’s herds by frequent contact with Stoddard’s 
fourth, ete., until he lost about a dozen oxen and | cattle in the field during the autumn; into John 
cows. He kept about eight oxen, which he em-| Mulway’s herd of six cows, all the property he 
ployed in teaming. While engaged in hauling | possessed, by contact with Stoddard’s; and the 
lumber, he stopped over night with his team at a cattle of Dennis Murphy and Michael Murphy 
Mr. Needham’s; the latter lost eight or ten of his | took the disease by pasturing by the roadside; 
oxen, and the commissioners condemned the re-| into Mr. Richard’s herd by a cow from Stoddard’s 
mainder, and had them destroyed, so that Mr.|sale; into Mr. Cutler’s large and valuable herd 
Needham lost his whole herd in consequence of|from Richard’s cow; from Mr. Catler’s, it was 
Stoddard’s oxen remaining on his premises one | introduced by a bull, into the herd of Mr. Gilbert. 
night only. A yoke of oxen exposed to Stoddard’s cattle en- 
Another account is as follows: Mr. Needham|tered the herd of Mr. Gleason, remained there 
swapped with Mr. Stoddard, and procured a cow, \about two months, and infected Gleason’s entire 
which, proving sick, was returned. A fortnight) herd. An exposed cow was driven from Brook- 
afterwards, the disease appeared in Mr. Need-| field to Pepperell, and stopped one night at Hol- 
ham’s herd. The cattle first taken sick, stood,|den, where another animal was exposed to her; 
while in the stable, and as yet healthy, remote after which, she was taken on to Pepperell, and, 
from the diseased cow, but had been noticed to| showing signs of disease, was killed. The cow 
steal food from her crib. The others which took | exposed to her at Holden, stood in a stable with 
the disease, stood near the infected cow. |her at a distance of twelve or fourteen feet, with 
Mr. Woodis, of New Braintree, owned a herd two horse stalls intervening, with their partitions, 
of twentf-three very fine cows; he purchased an but the air circulated freely. The Holden cow 
animal from Mr. L. Stoddard, and that single an- was also killed, and found very much diseased. 
imal caused him to lose his entire herd. This| Aside from North Brookfield, West Brookfield 
same Mr. Stoddard sold a yoke of oxen to a Mr. and Brookfield, the disease has been found to ex- 
Olmsted, who had a very fine herd of cattle. The ist in Spencer, Sturbridge, New Braintree and 


Stoddard yoke remained in Mr. O’s hands five 
days only, but in that time they so infected his 
herd that he lost one-third of them, and the com- 
missioners condemned the next third. Mr. O. 
sold this yoke to a Mr. Doane, who lent them to 


|Oakham, to a considerable extent. Cases have 
been found in Pelham, which could be readily 
traced to Brookfield. A cow was sent to Ware 
from an infected herd, was found diseased and 
killed, together with four or five of her associates. 


be put in with twenty-three yoke of cattle to re- A cow was found from Hubbardston that had 
move a building to North Brookfield; they were taken the disease from oxen at North Brookfield. 
employed a day and a half in this operation, and| Two of the three Dutch calves purehased by 
every one of the twenty-three yoke took the dis- Curtis Stoddard jr. of Mr. Chenery, in June last, 
ease. They belonged to eleven different herds, are in possession of Mr. Doane; they are a young 
and thus scattered the disease through eleven new bull and a heifer with calf; the bull looks badly ; 
herds, and each one of these new herds formed a the heifer remarkably well; the bull has symp- 
new focus, from which it spread farther. We toms of disease, but not very well marked. 

omitted to mention in the proper place, that seven! Before the contagious nature of the disease waa 
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suspected, many of the exposed animals had been 
sold into different parts, thas unknowingly spread- 
ing the contagion. It was supposed by Dr. Lor- 
ing, one of the commissioners, that it was at pres- 
ent limited to Worcester county, Mass. ; but, ac- 
cording to custom, many cattle were driven up to 
New Hampshire for pasturing upon the moun- 
tains, and among them a herd of one hundred and 
thirty heifexs from Wellington were driven in dif- 
ferent pastures in Hillsboro, Washington, Semp- 
ster, Stoddard and Windsor. Several of the 
Wilington heifers were slaughtered about the 
“rst of June, and found badly diseased. 

The three calves which Mr. Chenery sold to 
Curtis Stoddard were the only animals which he 
sold from that time up to the present, except a 
Dutch cow that went to South Malden on the 3d 
of July, 1859 ; this cow stood in the stable beside 
the one which was first taken sick. Your com- 
mittee examined this cow, and were present at a 
post mortem examination of her. On the 13th of 
June, 1859, Mr. Chenery sold a bull calf to go to 
the Mclean Asylum, in Somerville ; he is still 
living, and in the latter part of May, 1860, a vet- 
erinary surgeon pronounced him perfectly well. 

The disease has not crossed the Connecticut 
river, except probably in the Wellington herd of 
heifers; neither has it crossed any of the bound- 
ary lines of the State, but is, according to the 
best information your committee could obtain, yet 
confined and limited entirely to the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

We are informed by a respectable and very in- 
telligent gentleman from New Jersey, that a Mr. 
Richardson of that State imported some Short- 
horns from England about ten years ago, and find- 
ing that one of the imported animals was affected 
with the same disease, he slaughtered his entire 
herd, valued at upwards of $10.000, and thus ex- 
tirpated the disease at once. We are inclined to 
the opinion that there is none of the Massachu- 
setts cattle disease in any of the New England 
States, except Massachusetts; neither is there 
any, in our opinion, in Pennsylvania, Delaware 
nor New Jersey. 

Your committee having heard that the disease 
existed in New Jersey, a portion of the commis- 
sion visited that State, and elicited the following 
information, to wit: That a non-contagious, epi- 
demic disease existed in New Jersey, presenting 
the following character: The symptoms approach 
very insidiously, making rapid progress before be- 
ing observed. The first symptom perceived is a 
roughness of the coat, which is said to be “ star- 
ing,” and precedes the appearance of other more 
marked symptoms some ten days or two weeks. 
We may then observe that the eyes appear sunk- 
en, a dry cough, diminished milk, and a languid, 
moping appearance in the affected animal; the 
appetite and rumination are impaired, horns un- 
natural in temperature, sometimes hot, sometimes 
cold, and in other cases alternately hot and cold ; 
the pulse accelerated ; respiration quickened and 
much oppressed ; dull sound on percussion of the 
ehest, and crepitus upon auscultation is discover- 
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able; the animal becomes greatly prostrated as 
the disease advances, the abdomen becomes con- 
stricted, the back arched, the head protruding, no 
respiratory murmur is heard when the ear is 
placed to the sides, but a wheezing or sawing 
sound is audible over the trachea; constipation in 
the early stages of the disease, in the latter stages 
diarrhea, and finally death. 

The appearances presented upon post mortem 
examination, are: Right lung more frequently 
and extensively affected than the left,—the lower 
and posterior portions are first attacked usually, 
and from this the disease extends forward ; in the 
bronchial tubes is found a yellowish matter, some- 
times coagulated and capable of being drawn out 
like cords, and sometimes frothy and mucous.— 
The lungs become hepatized, afterwards abscesses 
form throughout the diseased parts, particularly 
around the lower or posterior part. Around these 
abscesses the lungs are softened, and have a dirty 
brown color. The hepatized parts have a mottled 
appearance, presenting in some instances no less 
than three colors, to wit: grey, pink, and purplish 
red. Pleuritic adhesions occur over many parts 
of the lungs. Effusions into the chest are some- 
times considerable. 

Your committee are of the opinion, from the 
appearance of the cattle in New Jersey, said to 
be diseased, and from descriptions given by vete- 
rinary surgeons in conversation, with respect to 
the symptoms and post mortem appearances, that 
the disease in that State is the epidemic pleuro- 
pneumonia, or that form of that disease which is 
common among the New York swill-milk estab- 
lishments, and not identical with the Massachu- 
setts disease. 

(To be continued with the Pathology of the 
Massachusetts Disease, in next No.]} 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Notes and Observations, 


Saddle Horses— Western Bubbles— Sorghum— 
The Borer—Our Correspondents, &c. 


Your correspondent, A. J. Ryan, does right to 
complain that no premium is given at the Ohio 
State Fair for the best saddle horse. One of the 
severest penalties we have to pay for the improve- 
ments and consequent luxuries of our present 
high civilization, is the lamentable effeminacy it 
brings with it. The day was when there were no 
soft cushioned spring buggies on the farm; then 
every farmer’s son could ride on horseback, even 
without a saddle, and I have known a farmer’s 
daughter to catch a wild colt and ride him like 
mad, bareback all over the field. There were 
fewer invalid farmers’ sons in those days, and 
fewer daughters afflicted with debility and curva- 
ture of the spine, than there are now. R. asks, 
“What is more strengthening to the physical 
frame of man or woman, or more exhilerating to 
the mind, than a good horseback ride?” N. P. 
Willis says it is the true panacea for weak or dis- 
eased lungs. He rides in all weathers. 











L. A. Hine writing from North-west Illinois, 
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gives us some graphic details of the disastrous re-| touching subject—the apple tree borer. I have 
sults of city making. The whole country near|lost every tree but one by the borer, as soon as 
the Mississippi was surveyed into town lots, and| they come in bearing. I have to say from long- 
sold at fabulous prices before the revulsion, but| suffering, that the only specific for the borer next 
now they are unsalable at any price. Fifty thou-| to the knife and wire, used with magnifying spec- 
sand dollar hotels tenantless and going to ruin, tacles, is soap rubbed into the bark and cracks 
etc., etc. But for such revulsions farmers’ sons|near the roots, with frequent doses of chamber 
would be sick of the slow process of getting rich|lye dashed around the roots, and on the trunk 


by farming; they would leave the plow in the | three feet above, after every long rain. 


furrow, and the country would, as it did in 1837-8, 


I have no time to notice the other interesting 


have to import wheat from abroad, and very poor | articles in the two last Ohio Cultivators; suffice 


flour it made. 


One thing is certain, as past ex-|it to say that they all contain original information, 


perience proves, that where one gets rich ten get|the result of practical experiments on the farm, 
hopelessly in debt, in the days of inflation, and also the state of the crops in the region where 


borrowing increases at increasing rates of interest 
until revulsion comes ; then, but not till then, does 
retrenchment, reform and liquidation begin ; and 
the poor banks that have aided the mischief are 
the first to suffer, as they should. 


That article of H. Mansfield, on growing Sor-| 
ghum, and the improvements in making sugar) 
without lime or chemicals, is worth a year’s sub-| 
scription to the Cultivator. I know from the! 
trial, that Sorghum may be profitably grown in| 
Western N. Y., wherever Indian corn thrives.) 
The making of Sorghum sweetening is to increase | 
rapidly at the West, as tropical sugar does not, 
like coffee, grow on trees, and thus far free ne- 
groes lack both the enterprise and the industry to 
grow sugar cane, except in some of the smaller 
West India Islands. 

That “ Buckeye in England” writes a capital 
letter ; he enters into the spirit of English scenery 
and farming. Whata pity he has so soon learned 
of John Bull to sit an hour and a half at his din- 
ner. Verily those English have little faith in the 
declaration of St. Paul, that “man lives not by 
bread alone.” 

Our friend M. B. Bateham’s horticultural con- 
tributions, are always as interesting as they are 
en maitre. But his strictures on Wilson’s Albany 
may not apply to the same strawberry here ; for 
his successor in the Genesee Farmer, Harris, 
says that our Wilson’s are much sweeter than 
those he ate at Buffalo—they have none of that 
tang complained of by friend B.; they are won- 
derfully prolific; all they need is a little dusting 
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they are written. 
life of an agricultural paper, if not always its or- 
nament, and few papers are blessed with such an 


agricultural correspondence as the Ohio Cultiva- 
| tor 
| tor. 








with dry sugar. Plant wide apart so as to hoe 
out suckers, spading them in in August with ma- 
nure. Stools of five years standing never yielded 
better than this season. 

Montgomery is rather caustic on the directors | 
of the U. S. Agricultural Society, for bearding 
the State Society in its own den. Is there no 
palliating excuse in the premises? Perhaps 
those men are not sinners above others, after all.* 

Garden Mary must be one of floral nature’s 
most enthusiastic votaries, as she is Flora’s true 
handmaiden, nascitur non fit. 

C. S. Hamilton writes a good article on a very 


* We have said that this intrusion is dishonorable 
and mean, and we here repeat that there is no “ palli- 
ating excuse” for the impudent sneaks who come here 





to interfere with our regular exhibitions.—Ep. 





Such communications are the 


Ss. W. 
Waterloo, N. ¥., Aug., 1860. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Buckeye in England, 


—_—_—_ 


Lonpon, July 7, 1860. 


In Scotland, where I have been traveling, the 
wheat looks thin, but the oats look fine—in fact, 
they are the best oats that I ever saw. Beef is 
very high—25 cts. per lb. Cattle have died con- 
siderable, for the want of food. Hay has been 
worth some $60 to $70 per ton, and scarce at 
that. They have had a very cold, hard winter, 
and a wet, backward spring. They have some 
fine lands on the rivers, and the Scotch know how 
to work them, and the mountains are covered 
with grass and sheep to their very tops. It is 
astonishing to see the shepherds send their dogs 
away off on the hills, and they will bring up ev- 
ery sheep. They can make them stop or go on 
any time they want them to, or make them come 
to them—they are under perfect command. 

They pay great attention to the turnip crop, 
and put it in capital order. They grow the ruta 
baga mostly, and plow the ground a number of 
times, and get it fine by harrowing, then throw it 
in ridges about two feet apart, and generally put 
manure in the furrow, and then take the plow and 
throw the ridges back on the manure, which makes 
the ridge, and sow the seed on the ridge generally 
with a machine. In one field there were two 
stout girls drawing the machine, and another lass 
holding it, and they made a strong team. They 
sow the turnips thick, and weed them afterwards. 
The rows are always straight. I never saw one 
crooked row in the country. 

I came down from Edinburgh for $3.50 in the 
steamer, very cheap, in the first cabin, and stopped 
at Hull some time. The banks of the Thames 
river looked beautiful as we came in, the grass 
was so green, and every thing looked so fresh, 
with plenty of fine groves and beautiful gardens, 
with fine cattle and sheep feeding on its green 
banks. But that fine view was soon lost in towns 
and shipping and buildings, as our fine steamer 
came up this noble river with a strong tide, and 
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we were soon in London, which is a wilderness of | 
houses, and worse to get lost in than the wild) 
I have been here a week, | 
and have tramped the city pretty well over, and) 
seen the best sights, and will let the rest be until | 
I walk most of the time, and can find) 
any place I want, and have not yet been lost.) 
But 
you must keep clear of those nice gentlemen| 
rogues in London, and the only way to do that is| 
to have nothing to do with these nice, smooth, | 
fine-looking gentlemen, and so very accommodat- | 


woods of America. 


I return. 


There is no trouble in traveling in England. 


ing, that you meet with in London, for they would | 
deceive the very elect. 
mation, go to the police. 

One of the greatest attractions of London is its | 
public and private gardens, and its magnificent | 
parks and commons, which contain several thous-| 
city, and renders it more healthy, and are so gen-| 
erously thrown open to the public. Indeed, if it 
were not for them, the poor of this great city 
would never see the green grass grow, nor breathe 
the fresh air. In these parks are large ponds of 
water, where all can go and bathe at certain hours 
of the day, and a boat attends them in case of ac- 
cident. There are immense forests of trees in| 
them, and some of them are very large, principally 
elm, oak, beech, a few chestnut. The old Eng- 
lish oak is a very large, fine spreading tree, with 
long, crooked limbs, but does not grow tall like 
our oak. It is of the white oak species, and very 
strong and valuable for ship timber, and much 
cultivated. 





They are now in their best strawberry season 
here, and raise some very large ones, but not in 
such large quantities as we do in America, and 
they have not that high flavor that ours have, but 
are very good. The plants appear to be all of 
the hermaphrodtie and no pistillate varieties among 
them at all, and do not bear as well as ours.— 
They cultivate by hand, always in rows about two 
feet apart. The people do not eat much fruit 
here, and the poor seldom taste it, nor do they eat 
much vegetables, but mostly bread, potatoes, and 
ale they must have at any rate. 

I have seen Covent Garden Market—it is not 
so large as 1 expected. There is considerable 
potatoes and other truck there; only a small 
amount of fruit, but some of it brought from 
France is splendid. Prices high. Beautiful 
French peaches raised under glass, $1.25 apiece, 
fine hot-house grapes, $1.50 per Ib., and straw- 
berries from 15 cts. to $1 per light quart. New 
potatoes from 6 to 8 cts. per lb. Extra fine fruit 
will bring a large price. 

The hay crop is large in this country. I went 
into a field of about seventy acres, to see how 
they worked. They mowed it by hand, and got 
it up with the hand rake and pitchfork, hauled it 
from the meadow with one horse carts. They 
had two great iron clumsy horse rakes in the 
field, large enough for a pair of horses, and all 
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| 
If you want any infor-| 


and acres, and breaks up the compactness of the | Start betore cold weather sets in. 





they done with them was to rake the field over 
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for the scatterings that was left. They had plenty 
of hands, girls, boys and men, some thirty. 

The weather has been very bad. It was cold 
and rained every day for the first three weeks ; 
the last week we have had no rain, but it has been 
cloudy every day but one. 

Wheat looks thin, and the crop will not be an 
average. Yours in haste, 

D. C. Ricnmonp. 
— a ee 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Rye for Plowing Under, 


I have seen a few remarks in the Cultivator 
about sowing rye among corn, to be turned under 
for a fertilizer of the soil. My way is, to turn 
under my stubble ground and sow my rye about 
the 15th or 20th of August, so as to give it a fair 
In the spring 
following, I plow it under after it is in full head, 
though before it comes in bloom, because | think 
it then contains more enriching materials than at 
any other time—the mode of turning under the 
same as given by C. W. C.—and immediately 
plant; though the ground should first be well har- 
rowed. Rolling can be profitably deferred until 
after planting, then only when the ground is dry. 

I am fully satisfied in my own mind, that the 
above mode will give an increase the first season, 
in bushels equal to what would have been given 
by the crop plowed under. This mode I have 
followed for four consecutive seasons—three crops 
I have harvested, the fourth is on the ground just 
coming into tassel. It was not planted until after 
the 20th of May. Where this mode is pursued, 
early varieties only should be planted. In 1857, 
I planted on the Ist and 2d of June, of the large 
yellow and white varieties—one-half of my return 
was soft corn. In 1858 I planted an early vari- 
ety on the Ist and 2d of June, which ripened 
well. 

In 1859 I planted about the middle of May— 
the drouth prevented its coming up until the see- 
ond week in June. The early varieties ripened 
about as well as that planted on the first of May. 
The large yellow, as regards ripening, was a fail- 
ure, though judging by the loads, it yielded 100 
bushels per acre—two-thirds frosted. The Above 
modes of farming I find profitable in sandy loams 
only, stiff clay soils being of too cold a nature to 
drive the corn up with sufficient rapidity. 

As regards preparing the soil for the rye, I 
turn it with a three horse plow 10 or 12 inches 
deep, if I can pulverize the surface and drill, if 
not too foul with weeds and stubble, in which case 
I sow broadcast, never less than one and a half 
to two bushels per acre, according to the quality 
of soil. 

I am taking an old clay soil through a process 


of recuperation, and if I bring it within the pale 


of agricultural salvation, I will let you know the 
process by which I brought about its redemption. 
Yours for the last 8 years, and more hereatter, if 
you retain your integrity and I my life. 


Montgomery Co., Aug., 1860. H. A. W. 
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The Lambert Wheat. 

In the Ohio Cultivator for Oct. 1, 1856, we gave the 
following notice of the Lambert or weevil-proof wheat, 
(O. C., p. 292,) written by Daniel Cable of Kenton, 
Hardin Co., O.: 


We have received from Daniel Cable, of Har- 
din, a sample of wheat propagated in that county 
by Mr. Lambert, the history and qualities of 
which are set forth in a letter from Mr. Cable as 
follows : 


Mr. Harris:—In the summer of 1849 Isaac 
Lambert, now in Iowa, was cutting wheat on the 
farm of John Loker, in Pleasant township, Har- 
din county, O., in wheat that was hardly worth 
cutting, from midge and rust. The wheat sown 
in the field was the red chaff bearded, of good 
growth of straw. He observed three bright straws 
of smooth wheat, clear of rust and midge, and was 
curious enough to save them and sow the grain. 
He saved about a half teacupful the first year, the 
second year he done some better; the fowls de- 
stroyed a part of it. The third year, to avoid the 
fowls, he sowed it in the middle of his wheat field. 
He now got 16 sheaves. The rest of the field 
was sowed in three other different varieties of 
wheat. None of it was cut but the 16 sheaves. 
No midge was found init. The rest of the wheat 
in the same field was destroyed. The wheat got 
from the 16 sheaves was sowed, and harvested 16 
bushels; since then the most of it has been sowed 
that has been raised. 

The wheat is earlier than the Mediterranean, a 
small blade and straw, easy tothresh. One bush- 
el of seed to the acre has produced 20 bushels the 
field over—some say 25 bushels. It has yielded 


better than the Mediterranean this year, some of 


our farmers say. ‘The opinion is here, that the 
cap that covers the grain is so close and strong 
that the midge cannot open it to lay eggs in the 
proper place to destroy the kernel, which fills 
very quick. 

This notice brought numerous calls for seed, and it 
is now pretty well diffused in South-Eastern Ohio, 
particularly in the Muskingum Valley. One of our 
subscribers in Noble Co. writes to the Marietta Intel- 
ligencer : 

“ From there, a little of the wheat was carried 
into Muskingum county, and from there it was 
brought into this neighborhood. We have raised 
two crops of it; thousands of heads have been ex- 
amined by different persons, and have never heard 
of a weevil being found in it. The wheat yields 
from fifteen to twenty-five bushels per acre. We 
think the reason that the weevil cannot get into 
this kind of wheat is, that the hull is differently 
formed.” 


This is true: the hull of the Lambert wheat is dou- 
ble, so that the midge fly does not pierce to the kernel 
in depositing her egg. 

Weevil-Proof Wheat. 

Mr. Tomlinson of Highland Co. wishes to know 

something about weevil-proof wheat. I have that 
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wheat, and it is weevil-proof. I had it grown 
this year by the side of Mediterranean and Vir- 
ginia Blue Stem, which was considerably injured 
by the midge. I never could find any midge in 
the Lambert wheat. I brought my seed from 
Perry Co. last fall, sowed the first of October, 
reaped and threshed 54 bushels this harvest. 
The weevil-proof is an early wheat, and ripens 
from 3 to 5 days earlier than the Mediterranean. 
Peaches are plenty in this part of the county, but 
part of the county has none. E. HenKLeE. 

Washington, Fayette Co., O. 

Plowing and Subsoiling. 

I noticed in the Cultivator for July 15, ques- 
tions and answers on the use of the subsoil plow, 
which were all good and proper according to my 
experience, except the answer on the last clause 
of the third question. I have had especial expe- 
rience on that part of the question—for I go in 
the “basement” of my clay farm with a subsoil 
plow, so I thought I would give my plan. I have 
tried hiring—can’t always get somebody when I 
want; I have tried exchanging work with my 
neighbors, and can’t always get them when I 
want, and besides it is often very inconvenient to 
work back when it is wanted; so I got me a cle- 
vis made, with a swivel hook, to put on my dou- 
bletree, then I take both plows in the lot. I first 
plow around with my steel turning plow, then I 
go around with the subsoil plow; when I come to 
the first plow, my team will straddle it, or one 
horse will go on each side of the first plow, till the 
second plow is close to the first plow, then I step 
forward, lift my hook out of the link, and my team 
steps forward and I drop the hook in the link of 
the first plow, and drive on, and so alternately all 
day ; the change is easy, and occupies but little 
time. JacosB DIL_mMan. 

Williams Co., Aug., 1860. 

Greene County—Fair. 

We are making preparations for having a very 
fine Fair, and in behalf of the Board as well as 
myself, I would ask the pleasure of your presence 
with us at any time during our Fair which may 
suit your convenience. We expect the interest 
of the occasion to be increased by the presence of 
exhibitors from different parts of the State on 
their way to the State Fair. The farmers in our 
county have been reaping an abundant harvest. 
Barns and granaries are full, and in view of the 
prospect for universal relief in money matters, 
our farmers are all in good spirits, and are at 
work with increased zeal preparing for fall labor. 
Our county will be well represented at the State 
Fair, and although opposed to its “missionary 
itinerancy,” will not permit her part of the con- 
tribution to our State festival to fall behind any 
of her sister counties. D. McMitian, Jr. 
Central Illinois. 


Illinois at this time has as fine prospect for 
corn as I ever saw. Wheat crop good, but dam- 
aging somewhat from continued rains while in 
shock. Hard times yet, but good crops are pro- 
ducing a better feeling generally. W. PF. 
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Ihe Evitor’s Table. 


Of our Journcyings Abroad, 
We have been upon the wing nearly all the time 
since the last day of July, when we deposited the last 
No. of the Cultivator in the post office. Jennie had 
been a good girl, to write up every mail without being 
absent from her desk, for nearly a year and a half, and 
we awarded her a month’s furlough; so taking the 
rail towards Cleveland, we diverged upon the Pitts- 
burg and Ft. Wayne R. R. at Crestline, set her off at 
Orrville to go up to visit her friends in Summit and 
Trumbull, while we pursued our way east as far as 
Pittsburg, Pa. This great Central Route is a magnifi- 
cent thoroughfare; with an unbroken, direct connec- 
tion from Philadelphia to Chicago, going through the 
richest, most fertile and beautiful States of the Union; 
completely equipped for the large freight business 
which it commands, and carrying every day an army 
of travelers, it presents a living panorama of business, 
travel and pleasure—an artery through which flows 
the lite of this busy, restless, working and pleasure- 
seeking nation. 
The general appearance of the summer crops is ev- 
ery where encouraging, but in a ride of some two 
hundred miles, from Crestline East, we saw a great 





many acres of short and uneven corn. The corn 
through this belt of counties, looks less promising 
than through the more northern tier, but the crop of 
wheat has been splendid, and the oats crop is im-| 
mense; hay is also in superabundance, and potatoes 
are coming on big. The people are feeling good over | 
this state of affairs, and declare the election of Our)! 
Candidate a fixed fact. 

We took a hasty glance of the implement manufac- 
tories of Stark Co. The old town of Canton has been 
turning out the Reapers dnd Mowers beyond all pre- 
cedent. C. Aultman & Co. have put up some 2,500 of 
the Buckeye machines; E. Ball has turned out quite 
a number of the Ball & Aultman patent; Fisher, 
Shalters & Co. at Alliance, have made and sold about 
500 of their capital iron mower, and are in shape to go 
on successfully. There are also considerable manu-| 
factories at Massillon. Mr. Taber of Salem, Colum- 
biana Co., has also made and sold 365 of the Buckeye 
Harvester. 

At Salem we were fortunate in being in at the fair 
of the Horticultural Society, which is a very spirited | 
institution, kept up by the people of the town and vi- 
cinity. In the evening the spacious Town Hall was 
filled to suffocation, and we had the honor of discours- 
ing to the happy multitude. By the favor of our 
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friend RUKENBROD, of the Republican, member of the 
Legislature, and a gentleman besides, we were treated 
to a ride through the country round about Salem, and 
a visit to the extensive nurseries of Edward Bonsall, 
two miles north of town. Friend Bonsall has recently 
associated a brother with himself, in the nursery busi- 
ness, and purchased additional land. This is a good 
and reliable establishment, and friends Bonsall sell at 
very reasonable prices. Their assortment is quite ex- 
tensive, and in good thrifty condition. While on this 
subject, we wish to notify the Cultivator public that 
in our late visit to Trumbull Co., we found our old 
friend, Geo. Hapgood of Warren, brushing up and en- 
larging his nursery business, and having associated his 
son, who has a decided turn for the business, will be 
able to supply local orders from the most reliable of 
stock. Also our old friend, Uncle Ben Stevens, of 
Warren, is in the market with a variety of strawberry 
plants. Whatever Uncle Ben says about strawberries 
is so. 

From Salem we continued along the P. & Ft. W. R. 
R., through a well cultivated region, all of which is 
well represented upon the mail books of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator, and we longed to alight and see our subscrib- 
ers on their own grounds, but time would not permit. 
At Pittsburg we climbed to the eyrie of our advertiser, 
Rey. John Knox, (who is not quite so reverend as he 
was,) perched upon the high bluff south of the Monon- 
gahela, over 400 feet above high water. Mr. Knox 
has a fruit plantation of one hundred acres, the most 
of which is in small fruits, both for the sale of plants 
and the ripening of fruit for market. A visit to this 
farm for a practical observation of modes of culture, 
etc., will amply repay any person who desires to attain 
the best success in the selection and cultivation of 
smal! fruits. Some items in this line we reserve for 
their proper place in our Horticultural Department, in 
their season. In the selection of grounds for this pur- 
pose, Mr. Knox is peculiarly fortunate. The surface, 
which on the main field inclines sharply to the south, 
is composed of calcareous shales resting on stiff clay, 
below which is a thick stratum of sandstone above a 
rich vein of coal (which has been excavated) about 100 
feet below the surface. 

Here we found the Lawton or Rochelle Blackberry 
in greater perfection of fruiting than we had ever 
given it credit for: great, glossy lumps of the most 
delicious sweetness, juicy and free from seeds, melted 
upon the tongue like dreams of pomological paradise. 
With such a soil, the pre-eminence of the Rochelle 
Blackberry would not admit of a question; but with 
this as with most other varieties of small fruits and 
many other orchard varieties, we begin to believe from 
extensive observation, that soil is almost every thing. 
On this soil the Raspberry also attains great perfec- 
tion, especially Brinckle’s Orange and Doolittle’s 
American Black Cap, of which Mr. Knox has raised 
most magnificent specimens—sweet, juicy, and large 
enough nearly to cover a quarter of a dollar. Mr. 
Knox has 50 acres in strawberries, under the most 
complete cultivation, (of which more anon,) and a 
large orchard of peach, apple, etc. 

From Pittsburg we returned by way of the Mahon- 
ing Valley through Canfield, Youngstown and War- 
ren to Cleveland, by the Cleveland & Mahoning R. R., 
thence to our home, 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Grasses for Door-Yards, 

In a late agricultural periodical I saw an article 
stating that a little plant, the Spergula Pillifera, 
was attracting the attention of gardeners in Eng- 
land, who thought to substitute it, for the grasses, 
in the formation of lawns, ete., as it required much 
less attention, while at the same time, it was, if 
possible, better adapted to the purpose, than the 
blue grass even. 

Some seed having been procured, amaturs are 
already engaged in experimenting with it, to see 


whether it will bear acclimation and serve the) 


same purpose in this country also. 

And while they are at work, coaxing the alien 
with an unlimited amount of patience and perse- 
verance, to grow into “a thing of beauty,” permit 
me to say a word in behalf of a native plant of 
the same natural order, which I wouldn’t dare 
to mention by its common name in this connec- 
tion, but which will do very well, I presume, to 
range along side the boasted Sperqula, when scien- 
tifically christened, Anychia Dichotoma. (What 
a passion all you wise ones seem to have, Mr. Ed- 
itor, for using Greek and Latin terms in designa- 
ting your pets, or the objects of your studies, to 
the great bewilderment of us poor mortals whose 
education falls below such an altitude.) 

But to return to my subject. We have this 
little plant growing in our back-door yard, where 
no blue grass would flourish, and never was Brus- 
sels carpet softer to the tread, or of a finer tint 
than is its beautiful velvety green. It has such a 
luxuriantly inviting appearance, that always on 
seeing it, one feels an involuntary desire to try it 
for an afternoon siesta. 

By being constantly walked over, it has become 
much dwarfed in every way, but its compactness 
of growth is increased in proportion, forming 2 
perfect mat, through which not even the most in- 
finitismal portion of the bare earth is allowed to 
show itself. 

Perhaps one would be considered as taking a 
bold position in arraying this insignificant weed, 
(so common and so familiar that I have not the 
courage to speak of it by its English name, for 
fear this would be thrown aside with a contempt- 
tuous “ pshaw! nothing after all but —,) against 
so old and general a favorite as the blue grass— 
ought I not to say the Poa Compressa, Col? I 
have ventured, however, to do it, and if you will 
give me leave, will note some of its excellencies 
and points of superiority: In the first place the 
seed of the former costs considerable, while the 
latter grows spontaneously, and with a little care, 
wherever you wish it, spreading incredibly in 
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text for neglecting it, it presents a seedy appear- 
ance in more respects than one, imparting all 
around a look of unthrift. 

Blue grass requires stimulants, and will occa- 
‘sionally freeze out, which is not the case with the 
|Anychia Dichotoma, that seems impervious to all 
weathers. And our gardeners may see that if 
their English Spergula does not succeed in reach- 
ing their expectations they still have an Ameri- 
can plant upon which to use their complimentary 
adjectives. 

And in conclusion, patient reader, would you 
imagine that any body would spend paper and ink 
upon no better subject than the common Forked 

Chick-weed that is spreading itself by your door- 
‘sill? At least I hope it does, and that you will 
hereafter bestow upon it a better appreciation. 

Oregon, Iil., Aug., 1860. Marie Esteve. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
White Purkey Wheat, 


lear Cor :—I have been asked “ What is the 
peculiar value of the white Purkey wheat?” which 
was advertised in your paper. I have had but 
one crop’s experience and cannot therefore vouch 
for it further than that. I bought twelve meas- 
ured bushels of this wheat, and sowed about ten 
of it on the 7th of September. Owing to the 
drill used, it was very poorly distributed, some 
places were well sown, and other large spots were 
bare. When it first came up I concluded there 
would be a failure in the crop. It appeared well, 
though thin, later in the fall, and stood the winter 
very well; when it started this spring, it had a 
peculiar deep green color, like healthy corn. It 
grew well, averaged over five feet high-strong 
straw, and smooth, fair heads. The piece was 
very free from other sorts. It ripened about a 
week after the earliest Mediterranean, was cut 
with it in the neighborhood, during the wet week 
of harvest. It is now thrashed, and from the 
ten bushels sown, we have received two hundred 
and thirty-five bushels. This wheat is described 
and its history given in the Ohio Agricultural Re- 
port for 1857, page 754, and on page 546 of 
Klippart’s wheat book. 

Columbus, Aug, 1860. Henry C. Noswe. 
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Seneca County. 

Seneca county is flourishing finely. Men of 
age and observation say this county never before 
harvested as much wheat as this year. An abun- 
dant harvest was out, and it stood very thick on 
‘the ground and was well filled. Oats looked well 
and ripened into an abundant crop also. Corn on 





soils where few other plants would find nutriment.| clay ground looks as delicate as a woman, but on 
My second reason is likewise sufficient and evi-| black ground promises well. Fruit a half crop. 
dent. It needs no mowing or care of any kind | Will some hired friend please to write out a full, 
after it commences to grow. Every one knows plain and instructive chapter on fallow-ground in 
how greatly the farmer dislikes the monthly re-/all its stages,—time and method of plowing, ma- 
quirements upon his sythe and patience in shaving nuring, seeding, etc., to satisfy an earnest enqui- 
the front lawn among the trees and shrubs. And rer. A. P 
how often, when the busy seasons furnish a pre- | Tiffin, Auy., 1860. 
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HORTICULTURAL, 








Visit to Sandusky and Kelley’s Esland., | 


Grape Culture among the Islanders— Causes of 
its Success, etc. 


Cou. Harris :—You were unlucky, for once, 
in failing to be on hand at the gathering of the 
Editerial fraternity at Sandusky on the 25th ult., 
for I can testify that all who were there had a de- 
cidedly good time. I thank you for giving me a 
commission to represent the good old Cultivator 
on the oceasion; but having been so long out of 
practice, I could not readily assume the dignity, 
much less the looks of the Editor. So I did not 
make the attempt, especially as a meeting of the 
committee of the Ohio Pomological Society was 
held there at the same time, which more fittingly 
occupied my attention, and it is of this I propose | 
to furnish some account. | 

The meeting of our committee was in response 
to the invitation of our friend and fellow member, 
Cuas. Carpenter, Esq., of Kelley’s Island, the | 
pioneer grape culiurist of that region; and our 
particular object was to visit the sland Lome of, 
himself and his worthy neighbors, the Messrs. 
Kelley and others, and witness the progress they | 
are making in the business of grape growing—| 
for which their Island is becoming so celebrated. | 

Our visit, though too brief, was very pleasant} 
and interesting to us; and our acknowledgments | 
are specially due to the people of Sandusky and | 
the Island for attentions bestowed on us, including | 
the delightful steamboat excursion and pic-nic| 
along with the Editors. Several of our members | 
also had pleasant rides to the residences of horti- 
cultural friends a few miles distant from Sandus- 
ky, including the Messrs. Stowe, H. Long, D. C.| 
Richmond, and H. B. Lum. 

The number and extent of the vineyards on 
Kelley’s Island, and the progress of the grape 
business there, far exceeded our expectations. 
From reliable statistics furnished us, it appears 
that the number of acres planted previous to 
1859, (and now in bearing,) is 62, owned by 25 
persons. The number planted in 1859 is 694 
acres, and in 1860 there were added 995 acres, 
making in all 230; acres, owned by 97 different 
persons. A majority of the owners being new 
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each. Mr. Carpenter has 11? acres, nearly all 
in bearing. He is also devoting much attention 
to the manufacture of wine, and experiments with 
new varieties of grapes, as the Delaware, Diana, 


Concord, ete., some of which he believes will su- 
/percede the now popular Catawba and Isabella, 


both for wine and table use. He has also quite a 
number of seedling varieties of his own raising, 
several of which give promise of value. 

The Island contains about 2,800 acres of land, 
and 476 inhabitants, as shown by the census. 
The first cultivated grape vines were planted on 
the Island seventeen years ago. They are still 
vigorous, and for fifteen years have not failed of a 
crop of fruit. The value of the grape crop is 
found to average about $600 per acre. Much of 
the fruit has heretofore been shipped to Chicago 
and other cities, for table use, but the manufacture 
of wine is the chief object. Land on the Island 
is valued at from $100 to $200 per acre. The 
cost of fitting and preparing the ground, includ- 
ing underdraining, deep plowing, planting and 
cultivating for three years, and trellising, is set 
down at only $500 per acre. The vines are 
planted in rows about 6 by 8 feet apart, and 
trained to trellises made of strong wire stretched 
upon cedar posts. The mode of training and 


|pruning differs materially from that commonly 


pursued around Cincinnati, especially in allowing 
the vines more wood and leaf. 

The peculiarities of soil and climate which 
have conduced to the remarkable suecess of the 
grape crop on this Island, have been the subject 
of considerable inquiry among horticulturists both 
in that vicinity and elsewhere, and the attention 
of our committee was particularly directed to this 
point. From the facts made known to us, and 
fully established, we were soon led to the conclu- 
sions which are now adopted by the Messrs. Kel- 
ley, Carpenter and others, to wit: 

l. That the climate of Kelley’s Island and parts 
of the country around is peculiarly favorable for 
the grape crop, in consequence of the lake ice re- 


_tarding vegetation in spring, so that all danger of 


frosts is past when the blossoms appear ; and then 
in autumn the warmth of the surrounding water 
keeps off the frosts for a month later than is usual 
in other localities of the same latitude, and secures 
the perfect ripening of the grapes. 

2. The absence of dews and fogs is another, 
and perhaps the chief cause of the excellence of 
the grapes in this region. It is a fact not gener- 
ally known abroad, that after about the first of 
July, or when the water of the lake becomes 
| warm, very little if any dew falls upon the Island 
| and points of the coast, and fogs are of very rare 


| occurrence. This is believed to be the main se- 














beginners, lacking capital and experience, they | cret of the remarkable exemption from rot and 
wisely attempt only an acre or so at first. The) mildew, so often destructive to grape crops else- 
largest amount owned by one man, is that of Ad-| where. ) 

dison Kelley, 23} acres, 9} acres of which is in| 3. The soil of this region is naturally well 
bearing, and 10 acres planted the past spring.| adapted for the grape—especially where, as on 
Mr. George Kelley has 11} acres, most of it) most of the Island, it consists of a friable calca- 
planted the past spring. Four other members of} reous loam, from two to four feet in depth, resting 
the Kelley family have also three to five acres! on shale or lime rock having deep fissures, which 
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afford natural drainage. On such lands, with no 
manuring and very simple preparation, the grape 
flourishes and bears finely. Where the natural 
drainage is not perfect, of course the lack must be 
supplied by underdraining, as is done more or less 
in nearly all the vineyards. 


The grape fever has spread from the Island to 


the main shore, and over 100 acres of vineyard 
have been planted the past two seasons on this 
side of the 
A large extension of the business is confidently 


predicted, especially by persons having lands for 


sale; but in view of the foregoing positions it is 
obvious that much caution should be used in the 


selection of localities for vineyards, especially if 


not fully exposed to the lake atmosphere ; and it 
is quite probable that some individuals will find 
they have got outside of the charmed circle. 

I intended to speak of other matters that inter- 
ested us at the Island, including the spacious wine 
cellar of Mr. Carpenter, with its singular natural 
walls of solid lime rock, also the excellenc: accom- 
modations for visitors at the /sland House of our 
friend Kelly; the opportunities for boating, fish- 
ing, bathing, and other recreations, etc., but our 
space will not permit. 
and see; and be sure to arrange #0 as to enjoy 
the excursion trip of the fine steamer Js/and 
Queen, to the Islands and Put-in-Bay, which is 
made every Wednesday during the summer. 

Columbus, Aug. 2. M. Bb. B. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
North-Eastern Ohio — Notes on Straw- 
berries, 

Seasons seldom come with abundant crops to 
all. 
most atoning for the “ June frost””—has permitted 
the return of an old-fashioned wheat crop, thus 
checking the importation of bread-stuffs to this 
semi-starved region. 

Apples are abundant, though few orchards will 
be limb-broken by heavy crops. We will have 
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yater, a few miles from Sandusky. | 


All who can, should go) 


The comparative absence of the midge—al-| 
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|who prefer very acid fruit, such as Wilson’s Al- 
bany, McAvoy’s Extra Red, Schneicke’s Pistil- 
late, ete. It is a conical, bright crimson berry, 
of fair size, with, generally, a cavity in the cen- 
tre. It is hermaphrodite. 

Some specimens of Burr’s New Pine are of the 
highest flavor, but they are much mixed with un- 
‘developed and trifling berries. It is the poorest 
‘grower we have, except Ingram’s Prince of 
Wales. We prize Jenny Lind as the most valu- 
able early berry. 

We have been unable to detect a difference be- 
tween Schneicke’s Pistillate and Extra Red. Al- 
so, the Cushing and Ohio Mammoth are scarcely 
distinguishable. “Toerris human.” To expose 
and rectify mistakes is the duty of fruit venders, 
and the right of purchasers. We cultivated 
Scarlet Runner about five years for Hovey’s Seed- 
ling, and got Schneicke’s Pistillate from Rochester 
for Hooker's Seedling. We have felt the weight 
of this important matter, and will use efforts to 
prevent such unwelcome results. 

Our average product this season from about 
thirty varieties, was at the rate of 70 bushels per 
acre. ‘The soil is common upland “ drift,” sandy 
loam, rather new, without fertilizers. We did 
‘not mulch them to any extent, plowed the ground 
the ordinary depth, tended them like corn at first, 
‘and kept free from weeds at whatever expense of 
| labor, until bearing. Monroe Scarlet, Moyamen- 
‘sing Pine, (and perhaps Wilson’s Albany,) pro- 
\duced at the rate of 160 bushels per acre on this 
| plot—more than double the rate of all the varie- 
ities taken together. ‘T. & S. B. McMutian. 

East Fairfield, Columbiana Co. 

--eo + - 
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Planting Grapes—Cuttings, 
| Inthe Cultivator of June 15th is a long ex- 
tract from Bricur on Grape Culture, denouncing 
the practice of deep planting, ete., and in the Cul- 
itivator of July 15th is another letter from R. Bu- 
| CHANAN, rather favoring deep planting. Now as 





many for exportation. A disease is preying upon | this is a rainy day, and I have been reading the 
apple and pear trees here, which may not be new, | Cultivator, which I always like to do, and go in 
though unnoticed by us until last summer. Twigs|for information and improvement, especially in 
die suddenly, as though locust stung. Thrifty | any and every thing that we can raise on a farm; 
trees appear equally subject to the blight. W »}and as I consider farming to be the most honora- 
have noticed many fine, healthy looking trees al-| ble calling, and I know we as farmers might make 
most entirely killed down in this manner, without | our homes more pleasant to ourselves and others, 
any apparent cause. What is it? | by raising good fruit of all kinds, and as I think 
The strawberry crop has been gathered, and is|the grape is one of the most delicious fruits we 
principally consumed. This being our principal | can have, it should be on every farm,—I there- 
crop, we are better prepared, perhaps, to give | fore will give you a little of my experience in the 
correct accounts of it, than of any other produc-| grape culture. 
tion in this part of the State. We adopt the) I believe in deep digging before you plant 
“Notes” of M. B. Bateham of the Columbus| grapes, and mulching after they have been grown 
Nursery, in a late Cultivator, with one or two re-|one year. Keep your ground clean and loose the 
markable exceptions. Our first year, then have good trellises, or if you can 
Scott's Seedling is the most popular-flavored| have them side of some building, all the better. 
berry which we have marketed. It is remarkably |Then when your women wash, have something 
mild, combining a pleasant peach and strawberry |for them to put soap suds into, let it stand till 
taste. Almost all have invariably chosen it,|cold, then pour it around the roots of the grape 
among all the celebrated varieties, except persons! vines. This is the best and healthiest thing for 
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grapes I have found out yet. Then get some of|fine size, and good quality—ripening within the 
the best grapes you can find: it is just as easy to/ limit of our shortest season. Very respectfully, 


raise a good grape, as a poor one. | Plymouth, Mich., July 23, 1860, T. T. Lyon. 
The Delaware is one of the best grapes we) eee inarmnerete 
have, but it is too dear yet to be had by all class-| A Talk about Early Apples 


es of people. Now I will tell you how I got my| At the Cincinnati Hort. Society, July 7, 1860. 
Delaware grapes: First I bought a few vines of | — ; 
one year’s growth—for them I had to pay a high) _ The special order, “ What are the best varie- 
price ; then last fall, on the 7th day of October, I ties of Summer Apples,” was taken up. 


cut 38 cuttings of the Delaware grape, 2 and 3) Mr. Buchanan said that for beauty and value, 


eyes to each cutting, tied them together, and dug. he would name the Red Astrachan first; after 
a hole in the garden about 3 inches deep, put the that the Early Harvest, Redstreak for sale, but 
cuttings in and covered them up, left them there | not for cooking; Summer Rose, Early Bough, 
till last spring, took them up and planted them,| Summer Queen, Cumberland Spice, Maiden’s 
and out of the 38 cuttings 36 are growing finely.| Blush, Carolina Sweet, and Drap d'Or. 
Now in this way, which is very simple, we can| Mr. Pierson mentioned the Early Harvest as 
raise our own grapes, without paying these high ripening sooner and better than any other species 
prices which our friends that have them ask for | he had in his orchard. 
them. | Mr. Buchanan recommended that trees be se- 
I could tell more about fall cuttings, which I lected with a view to the sale of the fruit. The 
think is much the best time to cut them, but 1;Summer Rose was a good dessert, but was too 
have spun out my communication too long. I ac-) small for sale. His first preference was for the 
knowledge I have been edified by the communi-| Red Astrachan, next the Early Harvest, after 
cations above referred to, but I know no remedy | those, the Early Strawberry, the Summer Queen, 
for the grape rot yet that is satisfactory to my|the Bohannon, the Maiden’s Blush, the Benona, 





mind. Micuart Jacosy. |and Drap d’Or, in the order in which they are 

Marion Co., Aug., 1860. named. The last three are late summer apples. 
{=~ Don’t be at all bashful about telling your expe-| ,. Mr. Cary said that different latitudes required 
saci: teltenh Matai ~ different species. He had one objection to the 
: matsp ese Summer Rose; the trees were prolific every al- 
For the Ohio Cultivator |ternate year, the fruit cooked well, and was deli- 
The Fruit Crops in Michigan. cious ; but it was too small for sale. He had cul- 
—_— tivated the Early Harvest, but the trees did not 

The season has been favorable here for the 


" the bear well. The fruit often withered and fell. 
fruit crop. We have had a fine show of cherries, He said the Drap d’Or was a No.1 fruit in every 


of which we now have only a few left, of late va-| respect. The Summer Pearmain was likewise an 
rieties, such as Belle Magnifique, Merville de} excellent apple. The Maiden’s Blush cannot be 
Septembre, and Plum Stone Morello, My trees) dispensed with ; it is a beautiful and good fruit. 
were many of them badly injured by the severe In an orchard of one hundred trees, he would 
winters, a few years since, but appear to be) plant six of the Drap d’Or, six of the Maiden’s 
slowly recovering, contrary to my expectations. | Blush, and four of the Summer Queen. 

_ Early pears are now ripening—Amire Joannet) Mr. Stoms would not give a list of apples with- 
is fully ripe, also a few specimens of Madeleine out regard to the soil, for that would be absurd. 


and Doyenne d’Ete. Raspberries are nearly |The Early Bough Apple was so easily bruised 


gone, as well as currants. Lawton Blackberries| that it could not be carried far to market. That 


are commencing to ripen—picked a few to-day) was a great difficulty to be overcome. There was 
fully colored, but yet sour. Of apples, Early) scarcely a perfect specimen of an early apple in 
Harvest has been dropping a few specimens for a our market; the Early Harvest, however, was the 
week past. Sine Qua Non, Carolina June, Red best. He could make more money off of that 
Astrachan, Summer Rose, Primate, Early Joe,| fruit at $1 per barrel, than he could off of the 
and others are also commencing to ripen. Early Juneating at $2. 

Of grapes, I have been trying a few varieties.) Mr. Cary said his Prince’s Early Harvest 
I observe that many claim that Rebecca and Del- trees were young, and inquired if they would 
aware are of foreign origin. Mine have been| bear better when older. 
hardy and free from mildew here, while Clara) Mr. Stoms replied that he knew that they 
and Brinckle are dead, although carefully laid| would. He likewise said that the Summer 
down and covered with earth each winter. Her-| Queen could not be surpassed for cooking. The 
bemont and Elsingburg have also been injured by| Summer Sweet, or Sweet June, of which he had 


the winter, although treated in the same manner. ; but two trees, produced a perfect and excellent 
Isabella is not sure to ripen here, unless in favor-| fruit; it was not easily bruised, and the yield was 
able localities, and Catawba only occasionally de-| good. The Sweet Bough should not be grafted 
velops its good qualities in perfection, although it| into the root, but the head. 


usually reaches a state which many people call! Mr. Catt spoke of the Golden Sweet as an ex- 





ripeness. Concord is all we need desire as a| cellent species, which had not been noticed, but to 
grape for every body—of great vigor, prolific,! which he wished to call attention. 
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Mr. Heaver said that a sweet apple suited some| It is true that I have been much engrossed 
persons, but there was but little call for them | with private cares; that the effort to do what I 
here. He thought that Mr. Stoms looked too| have tried to teach, and that under the pressure 
much to the money to be made out of the fruit.|of circumstances inevitably attending the settle- 
In speaking of the Juneating apple, he said it was| ment of a new country, has left me little leisure, 
ripe and gone before the Early Harvest was fit) when I was not too weary to write well—and to 
to cook. It is the earliest known species of the | write very poorly, I felt would be worse than not 
apple; the Red Astrachan comes next, and the | writing at all. Still, I have found some time, al- 
Early Harvest immediately afterward. In St.| most every year, to devote to the iustruction of 
Louis the Carolina Red June is considered the | my sisters in that most important of all sciences, 
best in the market; here, however, it is little|the laws of life and health, and some time for the 
known. He had heard it generally remarked | culture of my own powers, so that old age should 
that red apples were a more certain crop than|not be tome the season of mental poverty and 





those of other colors. 

Mr. Hill of Warren county, said his apples the 
present year were all knotty. He endorsed the 
views taken by other speakers, of the value of the | 
different variety of early fruit. The Trenton| 
Early was a large August apple, and can be| 
cooked as early as the 20th of June. It was flat| 
and yellow. 

Mr. Riley had known the Carolina Red June 
for three or four years; it was very early, and a 
full bearer. 

Dr. Warder submitted the subjoined list of 
choice fruit: Yellow June, Prince’s Early HNar-| 
vest, Summer Rose, Strawberry, Red June, Red) 
Astrachan, Early Joe, and Sweet June. 


Home 
: For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Letter from our Long-Ago Aunt Pa- 
tience, 


In which she giveth an Account of Herself. 








istellany, 
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Dear CuLtivaTor FrIENDs :—I noticed some 
time since, a kind inquiry after Mrs. Gage and 
myself, but as the paper was then an old one, I 
having been absent from home on its receipt, I 
thought a brief delay might be excusable, and in 
the meantime Aunt Fanny spoke, so I remained 
sllent, waiting for the spirit to move. 

To-day I feel like meeting some of my old 
friends, whom not having seen I love. I feel like 
going out and asking whether the seed I tried to 
sow in bygone years, is bearing its fruit a hundred 
fold. In much weakness, and while trying to dis- 
charge many other duties, I used to seek to 
arouse the daughters of my beloved land to a 
sense of their high responsibility in the discharge 
of those innermost social duties, that cluster 
round the home, and give purity and dignity to 
the private as well as the public life of the nation. 
Now I would fain ask, Has the seed germinated ? 
Is it putting forth its fragrant blossoms? Will it 
yet bear glorious fruitage? Is any young wife 
more noble, more earnest to discharge her home 
duties well? Is any home guided by a more in- 
telligent care, that I have lived and written ? 

These are the questions I would fain ask, and 
if the answer is “no,” then have I of late done 














well to remain silent. 


imbecility, but, like the ripe autumn of my year, 
every bough of my life tree should be hung with 
a foliage richer far than the ephemeral glories of 
spring. For the breath of frost destroys the em- 
erald beauty of spring, but only adds to the im- 
perial grandeur of autumn. 

A poor shriveled old age, both mental and 
physical, for women, seems a defeat of nature’s 
most perfect plan. In her early years, her inter- 
est for the mental advancement of her children, 
should not only prevent her from deteriorating, 
but should stimulate her energies to a constant 
acquisition of knowledge. “Teaching we learn, 
and giving we retain the birth of intellect, when 
dumb forget.” 

Nature, in constituting the mother the teacher 
of little children, has afforded a stimulus to the 
culture of her own intellect, which no popular 
ambition could supply ; for we do that alone well, 
which proceeds from the inmost of our holiest 
affections. From the same motive, she becomes 
wise in what pertains to the loss of life and 
health, when a false public sentiment does not 
render such knowledge a thing beyond her 
grasp. 

Thus, with the provision that makes her wise 
and healthful, when the cares of the young no 
longer detain her within the seclusion of home, 
woman of right may live a life full of outward, as 
well as inward glory. Having suffered all that 
experience can give, knowing the wants and woes 
of her kind, able to be a priestess at the altar of 
humanity, because she has suffered ; competent to 
minister to the wants of the feeble intant, and 
knowing all that woman needs, from her own suf- 
fering, it seems meet that ber last half century of 
life should be full of all those public efforts for 
humanity that dear Aunt Fanny and Lucretia 
Mott, and some others, are making. 

These outward missionary efforts, that seek to 
secure justice in the place of mere privilege, that 
seek to give the right of self-protection, instead 
of clamorously craving it as a boon; that seek to 
shut up the sources of pollution—or rather, like 
the prophet of old, to cast salt therein that there 
may be no more bitter waters drawn from the 
wells in our very homes, it seems to me is meet 
work for a life that has for years rendered its full 
share in the maintenance of that sacred temple, a 
freeman’s home. 

You, my sisters, know how earnestly you have 
striven to secure good laws, so that when your 
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sons shall go out from the domestic roof, they may 
not fall into those mantraps, the licensed grog- 
shops at every corner, set for the young and in- 
experienced. You know the humiliating defeat 
that such efforts have been doomed to encounter, 
and that. until men become more manly, less the 
slaves of appetite, the struggle must be doubtful 
and long-protracted. In the meantime, while you 
are striving to bring up sons that shall do honor 
to your faithfulness, some of us, whose children 
no lounger claim our immediate care and guardian- 
ship, will do what we may for the improvement 


of those Jaws that now render the lot of the drunk-| 


ard’s and gambler’s wife so much harder than it 
would be with laws securing her in her natural 
rights to her own children, and to the hard-earned 
labor of her bands. 

If you think we have done little or nothing, 


turn to the laws passed last winter in the State of 


New York, and read therein the result of labors 
which Aunt Fanny and Aunt Patience helped to 
forward to its consummation. 
Yours affectionately, 
H. M. T. Cutier. 
Dwight, Livingston Co., Lil. 
7-27-7202 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Letters from my Kitchen, 


FOR THE WOMEN. 


MACHINES 


The subject of woman’s rights has been pretty 
thoroughly canvassed, and we have no desire to 
add an essay or an oration to the already volumi- 
nous contributions of our much abuse d sisters. 
“Mild, faded maidens in spectacles,” (Vanity 
Fair,) annually meet to cool their burning words 
in an atmosphere of the largest liberty. With- 
out trespassing on the ground upon which they 
periodically tread, and which has been pretty ef- 
fectually beaten, however much or little they 
themselves are beaten and trodden upon, there is 
one view of the subject which we should like to 
present. 

Farmers are fast rising inthe world. Our city 
friends, who formerly recognized us oniy as pur- 
veyors of early vegetables ‘for their tables, or un- 
sophistics ated customers on to whom to inflict their 
last year’s unsaleable merchandise, are gradually 
expanding their minds to admit the idea that a 
man who tills the soil is not necessarily a mere 
clodhopper ; that intimate intercourse with nature, 
and the opportunities for original thought which 
this affords, may be as favorable to the dev elop- 
ment of great ideas as the measuring of tape, dis- 
pensing hooks and eyes, or weighing out sugar 
and tallow candles. When man, in his primeval 
nobility and purity, was given an occupation by 
God himself, it was that of “dressing and keep- 
ing a garden.” Man has deteriorated, but nature 


has not; the occupation of farming is, therefore, 
we hold, as dignified as ever. 
The right which the farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters may legitimately claim, and which no one, 
e are sure, would wish to withhold from them, 
is that of lessening manual labor by the same 
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mathiaile of which men so freely avail themselves. 
Man claims a right to seize upon every labor- 
saving invention. Every machine which, by 
doing | the work of many men in many days, saves 
time and thus money, is adopted with avidity. 
Meanwhile many a woman vainly wishes for 
equal facilities in her own department of labor. 
The farmers’ wives and daughters still wash, iron, 
churn, cook and sweep as usual, and when they 
have a little leisure, amuse themselves with the 
healthy and entertaining operation of sewing. 
While the farmer is cutting down the tares with 
a mowing machine, the women are sewing up the 
tears in their dilapidated garments by the old- 
fashioned, tedious process. We have seen women 
with as many “small children” as John Rogers 
of martyr memory, who spun, wove, milked, made 
butter and cheese, washed, ironed, baked, scoured, 
swept, cooked the three daily meals, washed the 
dishes, tended the babies, and performed all the 
sewing indispensable to maintaining a tidy ap- 
pearance in the whole family. 

Now with all these things to be performed by 
woman, how is the farmer’s daughter to acquire 
the education to which she has an equal right 
with the daughter of the citizen? Of the six 
months schooling which might fall to her lot in 
the country, a part fails to benefit her, because she 
must be kept at home to assist in the family work. 
So many a naturally fine mind is left uncultivated, 
or only partially redeemed from its native wild- 
ness. 

Among the rights of the farmer’s family, edu- 
‘ation is one of the first. Not in the common 
branches merely, but in the accomplishments 
which would adorn and beautify the country as 
well as the city girl, and be perhaps better appre- 
ciated in the quiet of rural life, than where they 
are cultivated merely for fashion’s sake. When 
the tired father and brothers come in from their 
toil in the harvest field, would not a pleasant song 
in the summer twilight be as grateful to their 
senses as the trills and quavers of a prima donna 
to the sated ears of the white-kidded frequenters 
of the opera? I know there are differences of 
opinion in these matters, but 1, as a woman, claim 
a right to mine. 

That farming may take its legitimate place 
among the occupations of mankind, let woman 
have her rights, and among them all the facilities 
for lightening her toils. Let us have washing 
machines, improved churns, sewing machines, ete. 
Where the latter may not be within the means of 
a single family, let a number of families or a 
neighborhood purchase one. The year’s sewing 
of a dozen families could easily be done in a few 
weeks by an expert hand on a machine. 

I have before me, as I write, a beautiful piece 
of furniture. With its highly polished mahogany 
“ase, bronze standards and glossy wheels, it claims 
and has received a prominent place as an orna- 
ment of my parlor. As I lift the mahogany top, 
which opens like a piano, you may see the shining 
silver arms and highly wrought workmanship of 
a Wheeler & Wilson.” In those two little draw- 
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ers are all the tools and appurtenances—guages, 
a hemmer, needles, a screw-driver, wrench, ete. 
While I am sewing in a few minutes garments 
upon which I should otherwise have spent days, 
and that by a process so easy and so fascinating 
that I can searce leave the machine except to) 
baste the work which is sewn faster than I can 
baste it, I cannot help wishing that the care-worn 
mothers of families whom I see among my farm- 
er neighbors, might have their labors, too, thus 
lessened. 

Our grandmothers, itis true, spun, wove, made 
carpets, patched quilts, ete. They belonged to a 
robust generation; they rose early, lived simply, 
and dressed plainly. It would be well for us, in 
these respects, to follow their example. Bat with 
machinery for weaving cloth and carpets, with the | 
reduction in price of all domestic manufactures, 
may not more time be employed in the cultivation 
of the mind, and less in the mere drudgery of | 
household labor ? 

For my own part, I mean to have a washing | 
machine, carpet-sweeper, and all the labor-saving | 
inventions which come within the department of 
woman. Does any one feel an anxiety to know 
what I shall find to do, when my household labors | 
shall have been diminished by the introduction of | 
all these “new-fangled notions?” Wait and see. 

Strawberry Hill. Laura Lovet. 





Domestic Receipts—Infallible. 


1. To prevent horses and cattle from jumping. 
Keep good fences around fields of good pasture. 

2. How to sleep soundly at night. Do a hard 
day’s work at some honest manual labor, go to 
bed early, and always with a consciousness of 
having done right through the day, (warranted.) 

3. To cure dyspepsia. Take a new axe, put a 
white hickory handle in it, bore a half inch hole 
in the top of the handle, fill the hole with gum 
camphor, and seal it up. Then take the axe and 
cut cord wood at fifty cents a cord, (boarding 
yourself,) until the heat of the handle dissolves 
and absorbs the camphor. 

N. B. It will do just as well these times, to | 
take a maul and split rails, at the same price per | 
hundred. 

4. To prevent dogs from killing sheep. If the 
dogs are good for anything, give them plenty of 
bread and meat to eat at home—if good for noth- 
ing, give them less meat with one grain of strych- 
nine in it. 

5. To prevent wives from scolding. Provide 
them with plenty of good wood and water—plenty 
in the pantry and kitchen, and always wear a 
cheerful countenance, and speak pleasantly your- 
self. P.S.—Wife says I must add to this, marry 
a sensible woman. Uncce Ben, 

In Highland News. 
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Life, we are told, is a journey—and to see tb e 
way in which some people eat, you would imagir .e 
they were taking in provisions to last them U .e 
whole length of the journey ! 


CULTIVATOR. 
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For tha Ohio Cultivator. 


The Thrush. 





BY A. SANDERS PIATT. 





The brown Thrush sits within the bush, 
And pipes his Love’s swect tune, 

Of April and of May he sings, 
His sweetest air is June. 

Earth’s flowers float his cheerful song, 

That woods, and vales, and insact throng, 
With herds of beasts fulfil— 

The very sky's a song afloat, 

Warbled from this bird’s sweet throat, 
The ways of life to thrill. 

The owl sitson the great oak tree, 

And chants his tones monotony, 
His notes fiall very slow ; 

‘The beetle buzzing ’mid the leaves, 

Adagio the song he weaves, 
The notes so drowsy flove. 

The greatred ox that loudly lows, 

Beneath the night’s shades deep repose, 
His pai, is loudly dreid*at ; 

The Katy-did in cadence shrill, 

Is answered by the whippoorwill— 
When Katy says she didn’t. 

‘The higaer notes with morning light 

Are given in the upward flight 
Of birds that fill the air— 

So lithe they spring upon the wing, 

All nature's trilled with joys they sing, 
Soft. tlowing every where. 

The tery leaves the gentler sounds 

Are breathing, while the air resounds, 
The quickening changes beat ; 

Full loud the winds in basso tones 

Com e down in organ’s wailing moans, 
T’aen die in slow retreat. 

A piillion insects turn the tune, 

As flowing through the bars of June, 
They slowly waft it by— 

T heir buzzing, dizzy woof of words, 

G row louder as the insect herds 
Grow stronger in July. 

the Thrush, decapo, all their notes, 

Gathers his voice, and wildly floats 
The music’s perfect strain— 

The chirp of insects, all that wings, 

That creeps, or crawls, he sweetly flings 
Forth to the world again. 

Composer of the woods, thy dreams 

Are gathered from the fields and streams 
That cover earth’s fair realms— 

The glory of thy voice has given 

The notes divine, as flowed from heaven, 
In song’s celestial gems. 

Mae-a-check, July, 1860. 
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Harp Burrer witnovut Ice:—To have hard 
butter in summer, without ice, put an ironing 
cricket or any open flat thing with legs, in a small 

| milk pan, put on this cricket the plate of butter, 
| fill the bottom of the pan with water, turn a com- 
mon flower pot or earthen crock upside down over 
‘the butter, so that its edge shall be within the pan 
and under the water, plug the hole of the flower 
pot with a cork, then drench the pot with water ; 
set in a cool place until morning, or if done in the 
morning, the butter will be very hard by supper 
time. 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 

The N. Y. Cattle Market has improved in the face of 
full supplies and inferior quality of beef. Good. common 
cattle sold from 8 to 94c.; extra at 10c. Sheep market 
dull. Hogs, heavy corn-fed, 65-8; light corn-ted, 6 3-8; 
distillery fed, 6. 

Four in N. Y., $5.25 for State, $5.00 to $5.50 ior extra 
Ohio shipping brands. 

Wueat—White Kentucky at $1.37 to $1.45; whitse Ohio 
at $1.374; new red Southern at $1.30 to 1.33; new white 
Indiana at $1.32 to $1.324; white North Carolina at $1.32; 
old white Indiana at $1.36; old Racine spring at ¢31.19; 
Chicago spring at $1.18; winter red western at $1.2. 

RyrE—Quiet at 80c. 

Corn—Active and firmer; receipts moderate, at 62 to 
634c for sound mixed, chiefly at the inside price ; 66e for 
round yellow and for very handsome western yellow. 

Oats—Plenty and only in limited request at 36 to 38c 
for Western. 

BuTTrER—Quiet at 10 to 16 for Ohio ; 12 to 20c for State. 

CHEESE—Steady at 84 to 104c for inferior to prime. 


CINCINNATI MARKET—Anug. 10. 
FLour—$4.40 to $4.60 for common to good brands, and 
$4.75 to $5.50 for extra to extra family do. 
Wueat—Dull, but not lower; white $1.10 to 1.12, and 
red 98c to $1. 
Corn—Steady at 39 to 40c for ear, and 54 to 55c for 
shelled. 





COLUMBUS MARKET. 


Wheat 90c. Corn 30 to 33. Rye 50. Oats 18. Butter 
12to 15. Cheese 7to 8. Eggs 8. Potatoes 25. 
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KUHINS & HAINES? 
Premium Grain Drill. 


HE BEST GRAIN DRILL IN USE— 
Warranted to sow Wheat, Rye, Oats, Barley, Hemp, Flax, 
Timothy, Clover and Millet Seed. These Drills are not liable to 
choke or clog in trashy or cloddy ground—can be set in single or 
double rank. Price $65 cash, or $70 payable Jan. Ist, 1861. 
Pamphlets giving full description, can be furnished on applica 
tion to B. KUHNS & CO., 
12-5t Dayton, Ohio. 


Ww ILLIAM RICHES, 





Engraver on Wood. 


Machinery, Views of Buildings, etc., executed in the best style 
of the Art. Office Johnson Building, Columbus, Ohio. 


Star Grain Drill! 
\ JE ARE PREPARED TO FILL ORDERS 


for the above Drills, and, judging from past experience, 
have no hesitation in saying that we believe (as those do who 
are using them.) that it is the best Drill ever invented for putting 
in various seeds, and will easily pay its cost in one season in the 
extra crop of fifty acres over the old mode. 

Also, 

Endless Chain Horse Powers, 

Sweep Powers, 

Threshers aid Separators, 

Saw Mills, Cider Mills, Straw Cutters, 

Corn Shellers, etc , at wholesale and retail. 

BALDWIN, DEWITT & CO., 
15-2m Cleveland Agricultural Works. 


Drain Tile—Prices Reduced! 
HE OLD PIONEER TILE WORKS AT 


Woodstock, Champaign Co., O, are still in full blast, and 
have reduced the prices of Tile as follows: 








3 inch horse-shoe tile pabbenenevinsia eweteae 16 cents per rod. 
4 ©. Dt gamete édebtsanteces _ «6 - 
ew ” ae SS CCR es Ghee meinen Pe - 


Also, Sole and Pipe Tile constantly on hand. No charge for load 
ing on the cars. (15) DAVID KENFIELD. 


YIDER MILLS. — FARMERS IN WANT 
/ of Cider Mills, will find with us 

CULPS’ Patent Cider Mill and Press ; 

BUCKEYE or Kindleberger do. 

MALES’ Combined Cider Mill and Corn Sheller. 

For sale by JOHN F DAIR & CO., 

14-4t Seed Store 40 & 42 Lower Market st., Cincinnati, 0. 








Mazzard Cherry Pits. 
10 BUSHELS IN FINE ORDER, NOW 


ready for delivery. Price * per bushel. 
P. MAXWELL, 
16-4t Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 





— 





Farm and Church Bells. 
ELLS FROM 50 LBS. TO 1000 LBS., MANU- 


factured by the undersigned, at the Eacte Bett Works. 
Farniers in want of a good Bell will find it to their interest to 
purchase from us. Address BALL & NAUMAN, 


12-4 it Dayton, O 














